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MODERN TEXT-BOOKS 


We aim to publish text-books that incorporate the 
best thought of the present time as to methods 
of presentation as well as thoroughly 
up-to-date informational content— 
not old methods and content 
in new dress 


McMurray and Parkins Geographies 
From the date of publication (August 1921) the 
leading geographies—the only series up-to-date im 
informational content, organization, and method of 


presentation. 


O’Shea and Kellogg Everyday Health 
A new two-book series with which health may reaily 
be taught—marking a great advance in health in- 


struction. 


Baker and Thorndike Everyday Classics 
The most careful selection, masterly editing, and at- 
tractive dress—for oral or silent reading; Primer, First 
Reader, Second Reader ready this spring. 


Beard and Bagley Histories 
The new type of history—informing of more than 
dates and names, inspiring to genuine patriotism; Our 


Old-W orld Background to be published this spring. 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
Boston Atlanta Dallas 
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GEOGRAPHY AND WORLD sh to call attention in t 
RELATIONS' some other factors which | 


hi 


S 


address 


‘ 
oO 


think are more 


ndamental, which have had and will eo 


Au. thoughtful people appreciate that 

io chante of tha wastl war did net trian nue to have a profound influence upo 
ibout world peace. In many countries he economic, and indirectly upon the so 

. al conditions in this world 

( are political questions which are ex- “ 

emelv difficult to solve: in most of the NDS AND NATURAL RESOURCES APPRO 
world there IS a) unstable economic condi PRIATED 

on; In many countries there is social un I the first time in the history o he 
est; in certain parts of the world, there orld we find the lands, and most of th 
s great and widespread suffering; famine ut al resourees of this earth that are 


exists in two somewhat densely populated 


eful to man, appropriated. 


sections, where millions of people will die ourees are not exhausted. but the 


rom starvation during the present winter. mn the possession of one nation or another, 
The seriousness of the situation nat d verv largelv in the possession of nd 
‘ally has at first a depressing influence duals. There are but few opportunities 
ipon us. The appeals come from all sec- fo dividuals in this or anv other country 
ons near and far,—from local organiza table for habitation bv enlightened peo 
ons that are trving to relieve suffering le. to ¢ end their fences without tresnas 
our home communities, from nati non the possessions of others. Noon 
and international organization Each « 0 nitv Is left for any nation to expa) 
canization reports conditions that are t { trudinge upon the riehts of some 
deed pathetic, and makes a strong ap other nations. 
eal for help my . 
ai Pp. lhere are too many people living on th 
In seeking for an explanation of cond vlains of China. in the vallev of the Ganwe 
Ts rn the world today, some tu l er * s of Japan ? outheaster? R 
ivally to the great war and endeavo nN parts « estern Eure n cert 
© explain all the evils from which the § sjons of tronieal Africa. for safety iy 
’ ; _—_ } “artul 
rid is now suffering by that fearful truegle for existence Certain of the 
‘atastrophy. Undoubtedly the world war waded populations mav live with reaso 
stened these deplorable conditions; un- able hanniness when the climate is favorab 
oubtedly, it is the immediate cause ot ind laree crops are secured. I? e) 
‘h of the suffering, especially in Europe: other crowded sections. the livine conditio 
loubtedly, it is the immediate cause for e comfortable when the world it pe 
present depression in industr cs, b t nd t] ere Ss a free exchanve ot manulac 
— ; red and of raw commodities. owevel 
Presidential address, National Counce! ot . aT : “es ron H weve 
ography Teachers, Washington, D. ©., Decer nen an om-vear in the production of food 
‘ ( here sa period o dep 
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sion in foreign trade, many of the people 
in the crowded communities face the danger 
Ol starvation. 

In Malthus emphasized and pre 


dicted the serious problems which would 


1798, 


come with the increase in population in the 
world. Perhaps his ideas were not given 
sufficient and careful consideration at the 


time. Certainly his doctrines have not 
greatly disturbed the people in the West 
ern Hemisphere. We have 
willing to be disturbed by the problems of 
We had wonderful lands 
We 


our forests, 


not vet been 


over-population. 
that people could have for the asking. 
had our coal, our oil, our gas, 
our building stones, all ready for those who 
would ask for them. We were solving, and 
have been solving up to the present, many 
of our problems as a nation through ex 
pansion, through appropriation of more 
resources. Some may urge 


reached the limit 


lands, of more 
that 
our power of expansion; that is true, but 


Those who seek 


we have not yet in 
only to a slight extent. 
farmlands, in the areas owned by our gov- 
ernment today, will find it difficult to locate 
an area suitable for farming, on which they 
considerable 


to 


can make a living, without 


outlay of capital. 
Alaska, but those who know that distant 


Some may turn 
territory appreciate that relatively few peo 
ple will ever make permanent homes in that 
part of the world. We have about reached 
the stage in our development as a nation 
when we must solve our problems in some 
other way than through expansion and ap- 
propriation of more territory. 


INCREASE IN POPULATION OF THE WORLD 

The population of the earth to-day may 
be roughly estimated at 1,700,000,000 peo- 
ple, or seventeen hundred millions. During 
the last one hundred years it has increased 
by nearly one thousand million. From the 
half century, 


anticipate an increase during the next half 


record of the last we may 


century of about one hundred million with 
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In the United States, the 


decade. 


each 
population has inereased in the last century 
about 95.000.000. 

Thus the increase in world population 
each decade is about equal to the present 


population of the United States. Estimates 


have been made that the United States 
might provide homes and good living con 
ditions for 200,000,000. At the present 


ate of increase in our population that fig 
ure will certainly be reached within fifts 
years. 
GROWTH OF INDUSTRIALISM 
Since the middle of the last century, the 
highly eivilized nations of the world have 
developed an industrial life which is draw 
ing upon the fuel and mineral supplies in 
the world as those resources have never 
been drawn upon before. 
ot 
men were struggling to meet the problems 
ot 
ple in western Europe, and more recently) 
States, found the op 


This great wave 


industrialism came most naturally as 


Large communities of peo 


existence. 


in eastern United 
portunity of making a living through man 
ufacturing more attractive than the oppo! 
tunities that came through agriculture, o 
fishing, or hunting. Industrialism has fo 
a time solved the problem 
for Belgium, for England, for New Eng 


land, and for parts of our Middle Atlanti: 


for Germany 


States, for large communities around Pitts 
burgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, and St 
Louis. The Japanese adopted this same 
plan for solving their problem of existence 
and they look forward very properly to 
this means of solving their problem of exist 


ence to-day and to-morrow. 


EXHAUSTION OF CERTAIN NATURAL RESOURCE> 


This great drive upon natural resource: 


upon the fuels and the different usefu 


minerals, is leading to the exploitation ot! 
those resources, and can not but lead to de 
pletion and final exhaustion. Sueh 
understand, we! 


the 


sources, as we well 


slowly in history ot! 


formed 


very 
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this earth. took 
or sometimes eras 


Man 


inheritance of 


formed. has 


able 


he has but recently come tO ap 


preciate that this wealth is_ limited. 


He is, 


when once used, Is gone forever. 


just learning that some of this wealth 
We have 


figures which, though they may not be ab 


solutely correct, may be within a reasonable 


Possibly the know no | a 
the | 


correct. 


nited States mav be 


s resources oO] 


sha isted nN tiv Vears, Possibly, and 


quite prot ably, other oil resources will | 


discovered, and undoubtedly methods fo. 
ecovering more of the oil from the erround 


ll be 


4 ‘ 
he sii 


but we should frankly 


perfected - 


lation that, with each oil field 
ra secovered and exploited, there Is juST SO 


W itl 
the 


much less to be discovered and used. 
the present rate in the increase in use 
ron. the known resourees of high grade 
may be exhausted 


With 


with the use 


ron ore in this countrv 


within twentv-five propel 


vear's. 
methods of conservation, 


and with the 


of substitutes for iron, HOS 
sible decrease in the demand for great iron 
tructures, now that the railroads, the cities, 
are so well constructed, the 


the bridges, 


} 


life of our present Known iron resources in 


this country may be extended to ninety 


vears. Even if these figures are not correct, 
even if they are to be doubled, the life of 
these resources, as compared to the prospec- 
tive life of the nation, is very, very brief. 
In the distant parts of the world there are 
large iron resources not vet exhausted, but 
most of them are being drawn upon by the 
ever increasing growth of industrial enter 
prises, so that their exhaustion may soon 
be predicted with considerable accuracy. 

We and the people of some other nations 
are extravagant in the use of copper, lead, 
zine, and other metals, and along with 
many other people we have been shamefully 
wasteful of our timber resources. 
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EVELD 
Along wit] 


during the last century, the 


our modern civilization has 


‘ome, remark 
able develo; ment of the natural sciences 
hich has added more to man power ove! 
ogress made in 

e irth. That power hi akes nossible the more 


‘ 


rapid development ot the ndustria | ie 
vhich | 
ral reso 

vh ch, when used, 
ell experienced 


fearful results 


FOR TR‘ 


Associated with the development of the 
sciences in the last century, there has come 
remarkable 
Distance has almost been elim) 


The world 


grown smaller and smaller. as new met 


an equally development in 
technology. 
has 


hods 


nated from our problems 


f transportation have been perfected. 


apidly moving locomotives and steamships 
use, and rapidly moving motor vehi 


neluding the aeroplane are now avail 


cles 


able. Che world is made smallest perhaps 


through the development of means of com 
munication, until to-day word may be sent 


from our Atlantic seaboard—by waves sent 


through the air—completely around the 


world. They travel to the most distant 


parts in so short a time that we may think 
The cables, 


the telegraph and telephone wires form a 


of it as almost instantaneous. 
network of lines of communication and with 
the mail service give to most people ready 
with practically 
This 


network is so interwoven that the leading 


means of communication 


all communities in the civilized world. 


nations of the world to-day appreciate their 
common interest in the means of communi 


eation. International relations must be es- 


tablished for the use of cables and cable 
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stations. and even international unde 


standings must be established as to the 
length of the waves used by the respective 
different 


messages through the air. 


nations and stations in sending 


GROWTH OF WORLD TRADI 
Among all civilized peoples of the world, 

demands have come for commodities from 

We 


our breakfast table without goods from the 


other. countries. are not satisfied at 
We are not satisfied in our homes 
that 
from Europe, from Asia Minor, or possibly 
the Far East. 
brought from the most distant parts of the 
the 
commodities in certain of our great indus 


We are to-day vitally inter 


tropes. 


without goods have been imported 


from Raw materials are 


world to be used in manufacture of 
trial plants. 
ested in industrial and economie conditions 
in all other parts of the world where en 
lightened people are living. If the shearers 
have any serious differences with the ranch 
men of Australia, the wool-clip may be de 
creased. That decrease in wool-clip will 
be known in the markets of western Europe 
and in New 
ously, and the price of raw wool will at 
rise in the New York and _ Boston 
markets. With that the price of woolen 
cloth will be increased, and very soon we 
shall find that a suit of clothes will cost 
The farmer who is producing wheat 


England almost instantane 


once 


more. 
in one of the great interior states may find 
a market for all but 20 per cent. of his 
product in this country, and the price of 
that last 20 per cent. may be determined 
by the market in Liverpool. It is often 
the case that the sale of that last fraction 
of the production determines, for the in- 
dividual farmer or manufacturer, whether 
he will have a profit or a loss. 

Our foreign trade is about 10 to 15 per 
cent. of our total trade, but it has been esti- 
mated that we can produce of manufac- 
tured goods forty per cent. more than we 
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need in this country. If all of our people 


are to be kept employed, a large fraction 


of that forty per cent. must be produced 


and sold in distant lands. From this line 


of thought we come again to appreciate that 
friendly relations with other peoples of the 


world are very significant. It is highly im 


portant that every American citizen appre 


ciates that foreign trade Is absolutely esse! 
tial to our best industrial and economic de 
velopment. The world is an economic unit 
This will undoubtedly be clearly demon 
strated at the coming economic conference 
ut Genoa. 

RELATIONS 


POLITICAL AND SOCIAL 


A League of Nations has been formed in 
forty-one different 
A treaty has recently been 


which countries are 
represented. 
drawn up in this country by the represen 
tatives of four of the more powerful na 
tions of the world. Thus we find from the 
political standpoint a greater and greate: 
tendency towards unity. I believe there is 
among the American people a very genera! 
recognition that there are many interests 
which the various nations of the world have 
in common. 

With the development of rapid and com 
fortable means of travel, and with the de- 
velopment of great wealth, more and more 
people have traveled extensively, and more 
and more are looking forward to travel for 
education and for pleasure. There is sure 
to come a greater social unity among the 
different peoples of the world. Just as 
through an exchange of commodities the 
world has become an economic unit, so by 
an exchange of ideas and of customs it may 
become to some extent a social unit. 

For all of these reasons and possibly 
many others, I believe we should recognize 
that the present conditions on this earth 
are due to a long period of development. 
not simply to the last war. They may be 
but the natural result of the increase in 
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population, and the increase in our know! 


edge through the development of the sc 


enees and of technology. 


EARING ON THE TEACHING OF GEOGRAPHY 


turn now to the bearing of these 


considerations upon ourselves, a group of 


lf we 


educators especially interested in geogra 
phy, I 


which can help us so much to meet these 


submit that there is no influence 
angine conditions as sound edueation. | 
submit further that in the end the solution 
of these problems can come only throug! 
the development of the proper publie sent 


Where then in the field 
this 


ment toward them. 
of public usefulness, at a time when 
ountry and all countries of the world are 
facing international questions, world-wide 
questions of trade. of communication, of 
political and social relations, of peace, does 
the task of the geographer lie? 

Perhaps each one has instantaneously an 
that Perhaps it is un 


necessary for me to say anything further. 


swered question, 
As a group of educators, and students of 
veography, it seems that our place is clearly 
marked, our responsibility well defined. 

There never was a time in the history 
of this country, or in the history of the 
world, when the study of the various peo 
ples of the world, and the geographic con 
ditions influeneing their lives, directing 
their plans as they seek for means of exist 
ence, should be taught so thoroughly as to 
day. The responsibility is before us. | 
trust we shall rise to it, and in every center 
have greater opportunities to perform this 
service. 

[ submit that there is no subject in the 
elementary school curriculum that so natur- 
ally and so necessarily deals with the large 
world-wide problems of to-day as geog- 
raphy. There is no subject in the school 
curriculum that ean so appropriately deal 
with the actual living conditions in the dif 
ferent parts of the world at the present 
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time as geography. It is pre-eminently fit 


ting and proper that we take over a large 
part of the responsibility of educating the 
voung people of this country to an appre 


elation of present conditions throughout 


the world. | believe no group of educators 


has a more important responsibility. 
Our economic prosperity, our democratic 
nstitutions, our peaceful existence, will de 


upon the relations which we estab 


pend 


lish and maintain with foreign peoples 


Probably every national election, from now 


on, in this country, will present some in 


ternational question. 


GENERAL AWAKENING OF 


GEOGRAPHY 


indeed, most encouraging to find 


It is, 
the leading spirits here at the national capi 
tal, the greatest business men—who have 
developed our large American industries 
bankers, 


with all parts of the world, appreciating 


our who maintain relationships 


the subject of geography as never before. 
It is encouraging to find several of the uni 
versities of this country, many of the col 
leges, a// of the normal schools, and al// of 
the public schools recognizing this field of 


education in their curricula. Calls are now 


coming as they never came before for ex 


pert geographers. Universities, formerly 


not concerned with geography, are ready to 


establish departments of geography; a 


school of foreign trade has been estab 


lished: schools of commerce and business 


administration are asking for more geo 


graphic information and more trained geog 
raphers. The newspapers, the magazines, 
are all giving more and more space to arti 
foreign 


bearing conditions in 


lands and in the various portions of this 


cles upon 
land, and just now a great project is under 
consideration by a very able group of men, 
looking to the promotion of an interna 
tional publishing plan. 


As geographers, we have no reason to feel 
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discourage .: We have every reason to fee] 
and act as most encouraged. There has 


heen a great awakening among the Amer 
can people of a real interest in geography. 


The magazine edited in this building dem 


that interest to a remarkable ex 


onstrates 


Our organization, national in 


tent. 


its scope, with thirty-two state branches, 


own 


reflects again an interest, not only in geog 
raphy, but in the teaching of geography. 
We need more trained geographers, more 
who have had an opportunity to receive uni- 
versity training in geology, physiography, 
climatology, agriculture, history, economies, 
sociology, and vet throughout their period 
of training have held clearly defined before 
intention of organizing their 


them the 


special information so as to develop a 
world-wide knowledge of living conditions. 
We need more geographers who have had 
an opportunity to see the world, to go fur- 
ther than libraries and class rooms, more 
who have gone directly to the homes of dis 
tant people and come to know them, who 
have gone frequently to the homes of those 
people and have continued to know them. 
We need better text-books right through our 
system of education. There is little yet 


the and normal 


little available for 


available for colleges 


schools. There is too 


the hieh schools. 


IMPORTANCE OF ORGANIZATION OF SUBJECT 


MATTER 
All along the line from the work done 
the littlest of children to that 
with the graduate student, there should be 


with done 
in the teaching of American geography a 

It is indeed a 
with 


thoroughly scientific spirit. 


subject in which we deal facts, in 


which we must recognize natural laws. 
the 


subject matter on a truly scientific basis, 


In addition to the organization of 
we must have an organization of the mate- 
rial on a truly sound educational basis, so 
with 


that it may be presented, or used, 
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mum effectiveness in the training ot 


the minds and characters of all students. 


There 


curriculum, other than geography, in which 


; no study in the elementary school 


method of thinking ean be so 


the scientific 
easily and so appropriately taught, in whiel 


a knowledge of eonditions th ‘ouchout the 


} 


world can be so well gained, in which an in 
telligent sympathy with the other peoples 


of the world ean be so well taught. and true 


citizenship of this nation, and a_ broad 


A? 


minded, noble citizenship of the world 
he so well emphasized. 


\N INSPIRATION TO TEACH 
When, as teachers of geography, we sur 
vey the world conditions of today and con 


that this nation an 


sider the problems 
other nations are attempting to solve, when 
we endeavor to look a little into the future 
and anticipate some of the problems which 
the children of today must almost certainly 
face, the responsibility which we must as 


sume in trainine the children furnishes to 


us a wonderful inspiration. Each day's 
work should be guided by the hope that by 
human endeavor this earth may become a 
safer, better, and happier home for eacl 
succeeding generation. Remember our work 


the 


have been better trained, they will improve 


is with and for children; when they 
the livine conditions in this world. 
WaLLAceE W. Atwoop 
CLARK UNIVERSITY 
THE DIVISION OF SCHOOL HYGIENE 
OF THE UNITED STATES BUREAU 


OF EDUCATION 


vrovernment has 


THE 


bureaus which engage in activities affect 


federal many 


ing publie health. In fact, there are such 
bureaus in every department under a eab- 
inet officer, besides a number in the inde 
pendent executive establishments. There 
are in all thirty-six divisions of the gov- 
ernment which are concerned, directly or 
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lirectly, with some phase oO publ 
f (JT courst the health work s 
] 
or a Vy in oni a Tev nstances I 


iost cases 1f Is OL minor Interest in the 
road scope of the particular bureau. The 
ost important of the government health 
encies is, obviously, the Publie Health 
Service, Which, for some incongruous rea 
is in the Treasury Department. Oth: 
ominent bureaus which do health work 
re the Children’s Bureau in the Depart 
ent of Labor, the Division of Vital Sta 
s of the Bureau of the Census (Com 
nerce Department), the Bureau of Indian 
\ffairs in the Interior Department, the 
States Relations Service, Bureau of Chem 
stry, and Bureau of Animal Industry i 
he Department of Agriculture, the Inter 
lepartmental Social Hygiene Board, the 
l'nited States Veterans’ Bureau, and the 
Division of Sehool Ilygiene of the Burea 
Edueation. 
In order that its members and other per 
sons interested in this subject may be 
iliar with the scope of these various 
rnment health activities, the National 
llealth Couneil, Washington, D. C., has 
repared a chart showing the thirty-six 
ireaus, together with an explanation, 
hich outlines the funetions of each 
‘au, gives its appropriations for 1922, 
nd the name of the director. The National] 
Health Couneil has also issued reports 
escribing four of the more important 
ireaus. Ineluded in these reports is a 
itline of the legal authority, | istory and 
evelopment of the bureau, its curre 
tivities, organization and personnel, ap 
opriations, and cooperation with other 
rencies. The reports published to date 
hich may be obtained without charg: 
om the Washington oftice of the Nationa 
lfealth Couneil, inelude: The Division ot 
tal Statistics of the Bureau of the Cen 
is; the Children’s Bureau: the Women’s 
Bureau; and the Division of School Hy- 


viene of the Bureau of Edueation. Sir 


This administrative 


sible by the provision in appropriation 


trial education 


Hygiene were outlined | 


commissioner 
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~ Sehoo vere also issued 
In 1918 the division again had a fu 
st in charge for the first tin 
since 1912. In addition to continuing it 7 
sp t routine duties as outlined above. the 


sion did much work on phvsieal eduecatio 


1 . 
On be | v 26, 1918, a conference 
‘ \tl e Cit nd ric 
> _— . . 
0 Thre bureau of NMaueation for the 1) 
I 0 ONE 0 LIN sSine VAVS and means ot I 
mo " ) on-w ide movemen?l TO @S 
] ) } | van t , } 1+ 
SI ) ‘ PCL? 0 i ce | y 
I ont I 
ns ) i , ’ | f 
i ! 4 S a ( 
| 0 ( | e¢hildre \s ‘ 
his ! < 1} ; > S 4 
1) ! Three vears o he a wy ONT Cree e Pl 
" ‘7 ] > 
round and Recreation Association 


"a America created a National Physical Ed 


P } ; cation Service, with an office in Washi 
pecialis n chares ; one vear only the l . I ni Lil¢ rl Va I 
' . TO? ) ST t ITnNose + ) \4 
.P , ‘consisted all answering ( he ( pu }) f ( Y ome 
Rael : 1 . . 
; , ¢ state and federal legislation for phys 
f oncdene ‘ ! oul imtormation, iin, 
, , education. d annua ‘onterence 
‘compilation of bibl] o¢raphies. preparation i n \ nnual ceonteren ( 


. 7) > >I sit’ edueation inder 4 ST mw 
of exhibits on school] hveiene for the Fit pny al iucal n, under the au pices 


the divi > he Y. 1a 2] , eed 4 
teenth International ¢ ongvress on Hveiene he division, has been held each succeed) 





and Democrat nd the Fourth Interns vear In affiliation with the Department « 
onal Conere school Hveiene. a su Superintendence of the National Edu 
ev « el oO ; of rural school tion Association. In the appropriation ; 
houses nd the prep tion for lend passed for 1918, physical education wi: 
purposes of cardboard models of included w rural education, indust1 
tvpes of school houses edueation and school hy ene 
In the following three years (1915, 1916 Other activities by the division du 
and 1917 the aivisio had the nart ti S Year neluded cooperation witl 
( CeS ( . yt one in \W number of war-time committees. In « 
ietor ad the « ’ Nashyi! ‘| operation with the Medical Section of 1 
nesnee. he ’ sonducted « ‘il of National Defense, pamphl 
spondence, edited bulletins and prepare x education for high school boys e1 
wnnual sui vreas in education “l *‘Keeping Fit’’ was prepared ar 


issued. An analytical summary of stat 


ene Phe much work : 


laws on physical education was also issu 


throughout 1 v on school archite 

ture and , ne survevs of rural In 1919, besides the full-time special 

schools. .A bulletin on open air schools in charge, and a part-time state agent « 
s prepared in collaboration with She schoolhouse construction and sanitatior 
n (. Kineslev of the Elizabeth MeCor- there was added a full-time assistant i 
( \ orial Fund. Other bulletins o1 health education. Temporarily, there 

Medi spection in England, Physica! some field assistance. Among studies ani 


Growth and School Progress. School House surveys made or part ipated in durnu ; 


Sanitation, and Physieal Edueation in this year and the following year were tl 




















1? I> , 
| Ss. a Lr Oe t Lec nree I 
1 . 
fies ¢ } Cal tucatior ! re LCs I es Os ‘ 
OOLS school healt] Silpe S10? rrict } . p ] 
sf ‘ nm @iTy schools 0 
kor several vears beginnn nm the 1) TO) | 22, 
( 191s e bureau has had the active the ( { ed 1 e) ‘ tect , 
nee of the Child Health Orgat eceding ‘ 
(merica This association 1 or ( es 
1 in the spring of 1918 as a a ist of the d 310 iS signed to e 4 
. . . 
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“l for this purpose for the 
1929 


amount 


be appropriate 


fiseal year ending June 30, and for 


each subsequent year an sufficient 
to allot $1.00 child of 


provisions of the 


per school age to 
each state aecepting the 
act. The Bureau of Education of the De 
partment of the Interior would establish a 
Division of Physical Edueation to admin 
the $200,000 is 


the United States Public Health Service to 


ister act, and allowed to 


carry out certain cooperative, research, 
and demonstration phases of the work. No 


action has been taken on the bill.’. 


ORGANIZATION AND PERSONNEI 


The Division of School Hygiene has 


never had a large personnel. The greatest 
number of persons employed was in 1919 
when there were five members of the staff, 


including two special collaborators, not 


paid out of bureau funds. During its first 
year it had the services of a full-time spe- 
cialist, but from 1913 to 1918 it had only 
the part-time services of two special agents 
and the full-time services of one clerk. At 
present, there is a full-time specialist in 
charge, a full-time full-time 
clerk, all in Washington, and a part-time 
Nashville. The 
Small, Ph.D., 


assistant, a 


special agent in present 


director is W. S. who has 


been connected with the division § since 
1915, as special agent from 1915-18, and 
as specialist in charge since 1918. The 


part-time specialist in Nashville is F. B. 
Dresslar, Ph.D., who was the specialist in 
charge in 1912, and has served as special 
agent sinee that time. 

The expenses of the Division of School 
Hygiene have been paid out of a lump sum 
allotted to the Bureau of Education for the 
investigation of rural education, indus- 
trial 


school hygiene. 


education, physical education and 


The total appropriations 


or reports on the introduction and progress 
of all bills health, see the 
Bi-Weekly Legislative Statements of the National 


Health 


relating to national 


Couneil. 


AND 
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have never been large and the proportion 
which could be expended on school hygiene 
has been 


consequently comparatively 


slight. The largest expenditure was in the 
year 1919-20 when there was expended for 
about 


salaries 


$15.000. 


$6,046.19 and for printing, 
for present 


The the 
] 


year are approximately $7,300 for salaries 


expenses 


and $5,000 for printing. 


COOPERATION WITH OTHER ORGANIZATION 


The division has always attempted to co 
operate with other organizations interested 
in school sanitation, physical education 
health 
Child 


has 


and general 


with the 


educational hygiene, 


education. The work 
Health 
already been outlined, and the cooperation 
the National 


Service has been indicated. 


Organization of America 


with Physical Education 


Among othe: 


associations with which the division has 
been in close touch are the National Tuber 
culosis Association, through the modern 
health crusade; the American Red Cross 


through the Junior Red Cross; the Amer 


Public Health 


committee on closing 


ican Association, through 
the 


epidemics . 


during 
Healt} 


American 


schools 
the Joint Committee on 
Problems in Edueation of the 
Medical Association and the National Edu 
the National Child 
the committee 


State 


eation Association: 
Health Couneil 
on Health 


lating to Children and the committee on 


through 


Provisions for Laws Re 


Health Edueation; the American Physica! 


Edueation Association through member 
the 


bureaus as 


Council, and such 
ment the 
Social Hygiene Board, the Public Health 


The 


specialist in school hygiene by official des 


ship in govern 


Interdepartmenta! 
Serviee, and the Children’s Bureau. 


ignation is special consultant of the Inte 
departmental Social Hygiene Board and 
the adviser to the Public Health Service 
sex education as related to schools. 

The cooperation rendered by the divi- 
sion in the preparation of this National 
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of 1918 for the state of Connecticut Repetition 


n the lowest grades is probably still heavy but 


the present article presents ratios only from the 


sixth grade up Moreover, it seems likely that 


epetitions in these grades are fully balanced | 


nreported enrollments not included in the fed 


eral figures Bonner 


concludes that the true 
high school enrollment is 17.5 per cent. hig 
than the total reported to and by the U. S. Bureau 
of Education 


The totals employed for elementary schools are 


those of public schools only. In the case of high 
chools the totals include both publie and private 
secondary schools except for the vear 1870, for 
which privat secondary school figures are not 
available. 

Totals for colleges and universities are taken 


from the annual report of the U. S Bureau of 


Edueation for 1916, Vol. II, page 240. They do 





not nelude professional schools nor normal 
U. S. Bureau of Edueation Bulletin, 1911, 
No. 5, Age and Grade Census of Schools and 
Colleges. pages 13¢ 
U. §S gureau of Education Bulletin, 192¢ 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS rit 
THE FEDERAL EDUCATION BILL 


iwo conterences of leade of the Hou THE ENGLISH GOVERNMENT'S DECISION 


Committee on Edueation were held at Was 


ngton on February 28 and Mareh 6 to eor In the English House of 

ider the situation with regard to the Towne l the chancello yt e exeli ! l 

Sterling Bull. At these conference t Was he «des ( ol 

tated authoritativel) that the President onal prope e Gedde f \ 

planned to press the reorganization program, repo ted ipo! ! tin j ye / 

and that he desired that action on the Towner tional Supplement pre er ) | 

Sterling Bill be further delayed, pending his  £18,000,000 to be reduced to six-and-a-ha 
val oi. recommendations on the reorganization of the milhon Salar we touched betore 

executive departments. It was stated that the 1923 in Londo ind | » else e; e p 

President had practically coneeded the creation vosal to red thre 


of a Department of Education and Welfare ut large Isse e to illo 
Under these cireumstaneces the conferees de practicable, i [ l leache! 


cided to delay action on the educational bil hould contribute 5 | 


now pending before the House Committe: nnuation all ? 
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ic 
i 
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, ‘ ‘ , , ‘ 
mie ri m ( mi ( 
) i t ) 
on Dio r 
‘ ) ‘ 
1 ( é ela é 
‘ Neve ( ome ol ‘ 
r i hey are der ¢ 
1> 
I Lhe ¢ Whel 
! l t } wv nel i 
nece tems oO! na 
mm one large western 
" ( ara 
ct 
; iv ) ) 
i 0 ped to 
Dp Oo 
‘ 1) icf i 
i Of « \\ 
t tif wetings to look 
( purpos ) oO Da 
( ouflaged I rret 
» Tak ! eral 
Caste ( ipprop! ation 


el w ( or example, 
ting ( ( enc lie “UsSSOCLALION, 
for meeting eld outside the state. One 
\ 1 ile is enacted a lay des! red 
‘ of 4 ‘ 
M ( i i] 
ma e repli received an attempt 
a iil ip ye een attend 
ipo ( i meeting or meetings ol 
1i0on | Wi it cole” 0 unive 
it memb e one hand ind, oO 
ine ret ) ihe or learned 
f n whieh mn dual usually of fa 
ran| ire members. To earry out this 
tion in practice admitted], t matte 
ne difficulty. While virtually all the 116 
cece ( ( ( SWil i iv? {j l¢ on 
i ia ‘ ‘ 
0 t i ( a mm ya 4 LuenI, O 


AND 


, aiiad, nen: 
) ' exp 
a ‘ 
' 
| ( 
ne , ) 
! 0o r iracte ()r eo ‘ nea 
¢ collier and universities ) 
e eastern cities state that they hav 
(ie compensation in the case o 
mem! hpecause tew ol C atte ure 
avel long distances to attend 
0 i ed SOC IE ( Poss 
i Tew eertain! A Vvé lew, univer 
no it p! \ on COCUALUSE they 
1) i ; ‘ 
memht ‘ iltend meeting ) 
etie i equently is they hould 
nive rep! ¢ to e que 
r iteme? n » ma 
{) eo i oO pubiiel upp 
‘ ) ‘ 1) al ‘ 
nell r otel b ) ilt , 
1 il i ( i 
n a i nportan ( ng 
rie I aiaries ean be ised app 
‘ t em YT ecllLes 
r? iow to the 65 eolleges and un 
6 per cent. of the numbe replying), 
provide compensation in some form fo 
cuales i) facul nem pe othe: than 
( iiminis Live Olle oO 0 
es primarily learned or scientifie in ¢ 
Twenty-eight of these have instituted 
of a fairly definite or at least customa 
r, although not more than seven o1 
ave drawn up printed rules and form 
e most part the practice is of recent 
n and it has been growing rapidly. Fit 


Ne\ 


ot 
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1] 
colleges 


and universities have begun 


h the ist On the 


York Universi 
Washington instituted it 


ve vears., other 


ty and the State College 


twent vears aco 


nana 











rs S| H] ] 
( e Ss Apphec Science and F 
tee! vears ago: Rose Polytes 
‘ é 7 vo: the Univers tv ol Tex: ane 
Washington University (St. Louis), te 
WW ums College, nine years ago; Well 
( ad We ern College tor Wome aie 
no ot é I tutions W t 
ed é plar during the last tive x 
e: s admittedly experimenta he 
' e of living since the « ‘ 


‘ otel r nd the failure « ) 

eSSO ari » keep paee ther 
ndoubtedly contributed greatly to the wide 
pread adoption of the plan. Three college 
no i e pl ! wa nau 
pecial gitts trom members of the woard 

ere 0 Tre colleg Wwiicl na 

nued trom year to year subsey I \ 
01 nstitutions and probably in several othe 


there is no general appropriation, but some 

ompensation for traveling expen-e- granted 
out of departmental funds. One large mid 
n, privately supported college, which f 

me time had a tund for “outside represen 
tion” out of which the expenses OL Tacul 

members attending meetings of scientific and 


earned societies were paid in part, states that 


has been obliged, however, on account of 


he extraord nar\ pressure oh oul budget LO! 


he last two vears, to abandon this policy for 


the present, but we hope to return to it betore 


ong.” A small eastern college, \ or st 
eral vears has paid straight railway 


Mississippi river, write 


near future it is possible that this 


meetings east of the 


that “in the 
ather generous treatment will have to be cur- 
tauled, and may take the form of paying one- 
While the plan thus rests 


upon a somewhat uncertain basis in many insti- 


way railway fares.” 


tutions, there is a virtually universal desire to 


maintain it. 


Fifty colleges answered the inquiry regard 


ing the eligibility of all ranks and grades of 
the faculty to the benefits accruing from such 
funds. Thirty-six of these admit faculty 
members of all grades, the others limiting com 
pensation to heads of departments, full pro 
ranks down to _ instructor. 


lessors, or other 


} \ 4 
hie 1) ne ‘ ‘ 
mportar mbe ‘ 1 | 
mil on wil ‘ d doubt he of 
t to the mip mem he ot ul 
there t ! e ( ib I 
i rere n ) ‘ mie , ‘ 
, ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ etic 7 
be gene ‘ é Lloweve Brown 
i ‘ | cet lv ‘ ? t 
oO ny the Lollow 4 ll¢ 
af t< 
‘ leu ] 
j tiles 
re 
‘ aol nM ‘ 
compensation r t wa stated that power 
vas in the hands of the pre 
Most of these answe made it ¢ ; vever, 
it the president cor ted ‘ andl if 
departments or professo veto ! r s 
deelsio1 In addition to the fittes i we 
ot this character the followin epli were 
nade: President an tee 
president and heads of departme nst 
Wns: pre (ie! BAL lie ‘ 
t } 4) ‘ aie 
ent 0 departme 
taculty committee, to 
Thirty sx college ind nive he 
compensation allowed upon railroa ‘ 16 
pecifiealh nelnding Pull ! 
eentave paid varie from 10 per el ne 
ease to 50 per cent. in six cases; 60 to 70 per 
eent n tour case nd 100 pe ent n 25 
eases. Evidently these percentage luctuate 
from vear to year in acordance with the funds 
available and the extent of travel Several 
institutions fix an upper limit for individuals, 
for example, Smith College, $50; the Univer 


sitv of Texas, $100 Fourteen i! itions pay 


all or a part of hotel bills also, two of them 


contributing a per-diem of #4 toward expenses 


of this kind. 


It is not the crerie ! pra Duh 
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per n epe upon tl eading of papers 
or participation in discussions at meetings of 
learned societe Out of 41 institutions answer 
ng ft question onlv eight fated this as A 
condition Curiously enough, one of the eight 
make eq ement tn the case ol istruc- 
to I not in tl Cust ot Taculty members 
of highe ink Ot the 3S institutions whieh 
did m m ( (j emen nowevel fully 
one il ! ated tha preference Was given 
lo tacully membet who were otticers ot the 
association ol who were to ead papers or 
take part n discussions 

Phe total amounts expended by various Insti 
tutions a ng the vear 1920-21 for attendance 
at meetin ned and professional socie 
Li¢ eer mod ! propo on to then “1Z7e 
and location \\ few exceptions they cover 
the expenses both of administrative officials 
and of taculty membe: This is not the case, 


however, with Smith College which had a fund 


ot $1,000 utilized by 36 members of the faculty, 


nor with Brown University, which had a fund 


of $600 utilized by 34 members of the faculty 


Of the institutions reporting the total sum 


expended two spent less than $200; eight trom 


$200 to $500; ten from $500 to $1,000; four 


from $1,000 to $1,500, and eight over $1,500 
With two exceptions the latter were large insti 
tution ! e tar west One ot these reported 
a total appropriation of $5,200; three others 
total appropriations of $3,000 each 

Nineteen institutions eporfed figures Trom 


which the average amount received per person 
in three institutions, 


$25 to $50; 


may be stated as follows 


under $25: in three others, trom 


in seven, from $50 to $100; in six, over $100 


Here again the progression is largely from east 
to west. 

to the ad- 
ministration of such funds may be of interest 


Other 


One or two details with regard 


things being equal a professor who has 
received the maximum compensation during one 
year will not be preferred during the following 


year over a colleague who has stayed at home 


The ition at Brown 
University for 1919-20, the first year of the plan, 


$500. In 


sum voted by the corpo 


wus 1920 21. this wns inereased to 


$600: and for the present vear to 47 000 


AND 
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Western institutions will not readily send a 
New York if by 


is a likelihood that the scientifi 


man to Boston or 


which he is a member will hold 


meeting at Chicago or some oth western 


n general the attitude of American colleg 
i ul ( @s toward this plan mav be de 
eribed as cautious and experimental withal, 
rut cecidedty friendly sO Tar as tb eXp ence 
woes One criticism trom a tar-we-ter! ! e 
wuld be quoted 
\\ ha endeavored to be helpfu n sending 
bers of t culty to various meetings. In 
ue | think t is not i good policy tor mem 
bers of the faculty to depend upon the universit 
) i ) eetings of national organization 
) belong Careful choice should b 
i each case so that there will not be deve 
oped a tradition that the university cannot expect 
represt ition unless it pays the truveling ex 
penses ¢ ' member of the frac t Such in 
ittitude ould be most Inftortuniut 


It may be conceded that the attitude de 


would be “unfortunate.” One 


ered 


tempted to inquire whether it has developed 


among administrative officers who for years 


have had all expenses of “outside representa 


on” paid. Certainly it is not so likely to oc 


cur in the ease of faculty members who re 
ceive a percentage only of railroad fares tn 
most cases. Assuming that this reaches 50 pe 
cent.—which it will do only in the more favored 


cases,—nevertheless the burden personally a- 
sumed by the professor will still be a heavy 


one in these days of inadequate salaries an 


high prices. Aeademie joy-riding can hardly 
develop under these conditions. 
Oceasionally in faeulty cireles opposition 1s 


manifested to the 


compensation plan on the 
ground that money appropriated for this pur 
funds available 1 


pose will be taken out of 


salaries. In the last analysis this is almost 


certain to be the ease. It would be deplorable, 
however, if the compensation plan should be 
used as an argument against increasng salarie- 
In practice the sums received by individua 
professors as part compensation for expenses 
are so small that it would be ludicrous to urge 


them as an offset against salary increase- Lhe 
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y existence of the compensation plan pre 
pposes salaries inadequate to permit sufficient 
tendance at meetings of learned societies, and 
erefore a standing argument for salary 
eases. Since compensation under this plan 
arly always involves an excess expenditure 
yn the part of a professor it is a little difficult 
onsider what he receives as a temporar\ 

Is Sala ven looking a 


owever, if would be a salary increase 


istifie effort on pa 
rease His proless il eflimeney. 

{mong all the institutions replying to the 
Swarthmore inquiry, Brown University seems 1 
1ave developed the compensation plan in the 
most intelligent and promising manner. In h 
nnual re port 


tv for 1919-20, President W. H. P. Faunce 


ers 
, e 


to the Corporation of the Uni 


seusses the subject as follows: 

In order to promote attendance of the faculty 
the annual meetings of learned societies, $50 
s ppropriated by the corporation to assist it 


the traveling expenses of various profes 


ittending such meetings during the Chris 


holidays The faculty ippointed its ow: 
umittee to distribute this modest subvention, 
nd through their allotments fifteen professors 
e alded in attending meetings in which they 
their departments of study were vitally con 
nes These meetings were held at Ithaca, 
eveland, Ann Arbor, Chicago, St. Louis and 
‘oronto, and the stimulus given and received was 
incaleulable value. No man ean teach to-day 
effectively unless he is in personal touch with his 
olleagues in other institutions, is submitting his 
own achievements to their scrutiny, and acquaint 
ng himself with the latest methods pursued and 
sults attained by other institutions It is 
loubtful if any other five hundred dollars ex 
pended by the university did so much good as this 
ippropriation for attendance at the annual meet 
ngs. I am glad to quote from the report of the 
faculty committee: ‘‘The university and each 
lepartment has a right to insist that members of 
the staff attend, at least occasionally, the meet 
ings of the learned societies which are charged 
with the larger literary, scientific, or educational 
aspects of the work of their departments, and 
that they have some small share in the national 
levelopment of their subject. The sum gen 
erously set aside by the corporation has been a 


real boon in these days of increased ¢ost of trar 


ng \t g was 
» extend te ! t } ke 
lity to t 
In conelusion {t may be ol nterest to note 
iat the Board of Manage =: of Swarthmore 
College, influenced in part by the above facts 
ind figures is decided to establish a plan of 
partial compensation to e benefit of faeulty 
membet of al nh KF t! purpose a 
n ol yy 75) i ipp 1) ites I eove the 
ou om the beginnit ol the Cnristmas 
acation to the end of the college year 1921-22, 
and of $750 for the college vea 1922-23 This 
ind is to be admunistered bv a faculty com 
mittee with the approval of the president of 
the college | 7 1) 
heient Oo Dp ill é lroad trave 
nelud ny Pullmar Tares, ind a pe diem ol 
$4 toward the hotel expenses of all faeulty 


members atte nding essions of learned societies 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 
THE DESCRIPTION OF THE PERFORMANCES 
OF PUPILS ON EXERCISES OF VARY- 
ING DIFFICULTY 


Ir has been pointed out that 


ine exercises 
of an examination set by the teacher are not 
equal in difficulty. It has been shown that the 
percentage of pupils answering the exercises 
correetly varies widely for most examination 
In deseribing the performances ot pupils on 
ordinary examinations it is customary to give 
the same weight to all questions or to adopt 
arbitrary weights which are not in close agree 
ment with the actual difficulty of the questions 
It has been pointed out that tl practice ol 
giving equal credit for exercise 
in difficulty introduces an error in the result 
ing score or grade 


The use of exercises of vari aegrees ol 


Monroe, W. S., Measuring the Results of 
Teaching, Houghton-Mifflin Company, page 10 

Thorndike, E. L., Mental and Social Measure 

ments, Teachers College, Columl Univers 


page s 
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afl ily also or i! n standardized educational 
est In some cases the exercises are selected 
on a basis other than that of difficulty and it 


desirable to use those that have been selected. 


lt he construction of scaled performance 
est the exercise ave selected on the basis ot 
difficulty and the ange trom very easy to very 


f ly | 
} , 
a {Tic tall 


to deseribe the performance of a pupil in terms 


nder certain conditions, it is possible 


of the level of difficulty which he reaches with 


a «e ain standard of accuracy. The procedure 


iis Involves some rather intricate 


methods, even when the tests are 


at iCal 


ccompanied by appropriate tables and detailed 


directions It is hardly to be expected that 
uch tests can ever become widely used by 
teu ‘ , deci e, In addition to the tact that 
‘ ( ! cil 1 oOo unde tand, t also 

t é eo lerTanle In 
‘é emp uve wen made to devise 
mnple method « curing accurate deserip 
ms of the performances of pupils on exereises 
varving§ ditheult Weights based upon 
fticul uve been assigned to the exereises, 
nu plan, when it includes a large num 
ver of exercises, makes the scoring ot an exam 
nation laboriou For ¢ xample, t there are as 
many as 15 exercises and the weights are ex 


pressed to one decimal place, the seorer has a 


real exercise in addition in computing the score 
of each paper. Even when the number of 
exe ses is less, the summation of credits is no 
-mall task in the seoring of a large number 


of paper: 

The question naturally arises whether it is 
necessary to express these weights to one deci 
mal plaee. Investigations reveal that, in gen- 


eral, the seores of 


pupils are changed only 


shehth tf the 


weights are expressed to the 


nearest integer. This materially decreases the 


labor of counting up a pupil’s score, but even 
vet the scoring of a large number of test pa- 
pers seems to some test makers more laborious 
than need be. The question has been raised 
whether the weighting of the exercises materi- 
the 
Unweighted scores, 
i. e., scores based on the assumption that equal 
credit should be given for doing each of the 


ally affects the reiative magnitude of 


scores given to the pupils. 
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exercises, regardless of their dithculty, have 
hee! compared with weichted cores. It . 
found that unweighted scores and weighted 
scores correlate very hight 
In the Virginia Survey a peliing test wa 
con wted | takin one ord trom each ol 
20) consecutive columns o ‘ \vres Spel 
ine Seale Thus. words whiel adually in 


ereased in difficultv were secured. These words 


were welg! ted by “assigning a value of one ti 
ne | t, ol wo to the second, nd so on, wit 
he twentieth word having a ilue of 20. The 
pup eore was taken a tne sum ol! 
velg ol é words spelled correctly. 

[nce he present wt ter’s direction, 
spelling test was given to 306 fifth grade pu 


vstem T 











» n one school s\ performances 
rf e pup were deseribed according to the 
( ed it e \ rginia & ¢ Phe ve 
also desermbed r\ riving one eredit ror e@ael 
word spelled correctly This assumes that tl 
same cred) should he riven t¢ the different 
ora rhe coemoient of 0 elation etwe 
Welle ted Cores and unwe hted eores tor ti 
group was .26 = .0038. In the same schoo 





was given to 184 seventh grade 


svstem the tes 


pup ls and the coefficient ot correlation hetweer 


the weighted and scores for tl 


unweighted 
group was found to be .97 = .0050. 
The coefficient of correlation expresses onl i 


The =e 


correlation 


eeneral re lationship. coefficients i} 


proach perteet closely and indicate 


that there is close agreement between the tw 
sets of scores. We may also express the close 


ness of this relation in terms of the probable 
estimate? For 
it is 10.4 in 


error ot the fifth grade group 


terms of the weighted seores a) 


The 


unweighted 


.o7 for the unweighted scores. standard 


error of estimate for the scores 
means that, if the weighted scores were reduced 
to the that of 


scores so that equivalent scores would be iden 


same scale as the unweighted 
tical in magnitude, 50 per cent. of the pupils 
differ 


Since the 


would receive seores which from 


eac! 


other by no more than .57. unweig! 


ed scores are in terms of the number ot wor! 


- The formula for the probable error of estimate 


is PE.p., = 6745e, VI—F, 
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" 
elled correctly, to nail ot the pupils the ind .91 2 01 tor s eb Ko eale A t 
© mum limit ot ti a erences between the probable ‘ ) t ( m ) 
. es by the two method + approximately egular score 29 e mile 
me half of a word. Thus, approximately 75 of exercises done 2 I t 
e ent. of the pupils ould receive identical B the probable erro ‘ ¢ mate are 2.6 and 
es by the two methods. In the seventh 2.1, respectively | ne of these pup 
rrade the standard errors of estimate are 10.2 took both seale A and B The coefficient 
and .50. f correlation betwee ‘ moO et of the 
Thus it is seen that in this case makes very Van Wagenen score is 4 The prob 
. tle difference which of these two methods of ible variable error i m ement 12 \ 
- oring Is used, The erro: ntroduced by aks houg! the prob é ‘ iD 
yr the same eredit fo all words is slight. proximately twice i ‘ " thie probable 
as neidenutally it may be noted that the reliability error of measurement, it nm kely that the 
efficient ot this test is probably no greate! description of a pup ry ormance on tl} 
an .75 for these groups of pupils For this test, in terms of the number of exercises done 
s egree of reliability, which is high for a twenty correctly, introduc: ‘ . Conside 
word test, the probable error of measurement ng the magnitud r é yrobab 
= ipprox mately 10.0 for the weighted scores erro ot measureme! ippea tha 
‘ nd 0.5 for the unweighted. Thus the differ one would be entire! tified in using the 
ence between the two methods of scoring is no simpler method of describing the pupil's per 
eater than the probable error of measurement formance 
In his scales for history and general science, Similar dit 0 ests vielded the 
Vai Wavgenen computes a pupil’s sore in ame sort ot re ( irter reports To 
ms of the level oi difficulty which he reaches > language ane ria test tha CoO 
vith 50 per cent. accuracy. Although he has _ efficients of correlation of 90 or above were 
) rreatly simplified the procedure by providing obtained between weighted and unweighted 
ie ippropriate tables, it is not easy to understand cores He felt istified im disearding th 
T nd it requires considerable time after one has weights which had already been caleulate 
ecome familiar with the directions (renera! asmuch as these test n led r 1) item 
History Seale A and General History Seale and the ealeulation o pupil’ re involves 
i > were given to a group ot pupils. The test considerable labo 
pe! were scored both aeceording to the d These facets do not necessaril mean i 
le ections given by Van Wagenen and also in scores in terms of the number of exereise 
erms of the number of exercises answered (lone correctly are as accurate dese ptions of 
e rrectly.4 Seale A was given to 36 pupils and the performances of pup as weighted seores 
le ale B to 34. The coefficient of correlation or seores in terms ol he level of diffieulty 
ip vetween the regular scores and the unweichted eached The taets, howev do Ow ‘ 
cores was found to be .87 + .028 for seale A clearly that the differences between weighted 
a and unweighted scores are I ind, since it 
es — cae eens the form Pl s doubtful whether weighted e e more 
od i45gV 1 curate, it seems to be je to cde r 
ad I } test th 1 is usked to check list the performances ol pup 
n- terty ents giving those that are in agreement , imbe ol exercise done ( ‘ 
le paragraph that he has read \ pupil n Wa S Mo 
d oe eae Cae He may check a stat BUREAU OF EDUCATIONA R 
ent that is not true and he may fai! to check UNIVER or | 
ement that is true He may also do an exe 
correctly in two ways, either bv checking ( ters ( ‘ 
te statements or by not checking stntements rramima S j 
re ntrus Ay 4 
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FRANK VICTOR THOMPSON'!—AN 
APPRECIATION 


! ende! f aced more ditt 
obler Superintendent Thompson 

‘ wecume p tendent I Bos- 

ine se " 3 Pe d a We l as the teaching 

pe 0 staff were not united But 

M I hompesc ( to t position a hack- 
a ¢ d va ple protessional ex 

f ence, thoroug educational training, a 
yrotessi personality hat 
served him well Few if any superintendents 
have achieved more in a brief period of three 


vears than Superintendent Thompson accom 


plished n Boston He left a nited profe 
wonal statt. nd an undivided publi inion. 
organized to e advanceme eR, eB 
wat onal ntere 

When Mr. Thompso wecame up endent 
ne wa not ol! thoroughly fam ker with the 
Boston sehool ystem but he wa also well 
acquainted, from actual expe ‘ = he 


problem ol the teacher, ol the elementary 
na n r ‘ wl a) li¢ val i ‘ ‘ I ¢ ) 

0 This nu ually irge and val ed back 
vround ot experience made it poss ble for him 
to deal with the great ass of business whiel 


came to his office with remarkable insight 


thorough unde tanding. 


and 
Mr. 


education to 


thorough student of 


Thompson was a 
ie end that he might serve better 
was enlisted. No 


, a ee om 
one knows excep those wno were intimate 


the great cause 


associated with him, how untiringly he devoted 


mself to the work of his position. A tte 
otfiee hours, during holiday periods, and even 
during briet immer vacations he was 
planning a bette ¢hool system tor Boston. 

Mr. Thompson possessed the essential char- 
acteristics of an efficient educational leader. 


In personality and in edueational vision he was 


t { f “ated ith hi 
nl n=p Ion 0 ose) Aassoeclared Wiln 1mm 
He possessed clea \ ol ot what an effi 
cient school svstem should be He was a 


good judge of men, reeognizing their limita 


tions and their strength, and assigning to each 
He 


was generous in his praise of the achievements 


in accordance with his capacity to serve. 


Died 23, 1921. 


October 


AND § 


ol ose associated Wwitl m l their accon 


plishments he rejoiced, and found his own per 


sonal satisfaction. He did nothing selfish] 
He succeeded to a remarkable degree in w 
ng the school torees and the pub! € 1 nd | 


leadership. 


Mr. Thompson possessed an unusual 


perso! - 


ality and made friends easily. He was genial, 


sympathetic and warmhearted, and impressed 


all who came in contact with him with his 


unselfish pu 


ness, and his intellectual 


While he was impulsive, he was 


ithoug e Was aggressive, active, 


positive, 


and alert, nevertheless, in reaching educational! 


Corl | inions ne Was deliberat« ° considerate ant 
dicious. He held his position in high esteem, 
nd looked upon his office not as a means 

easing hs own personal prestige, but as 


for him to render service to 


an opportunity 
t ate, and to the coming gene) 


ition. His sole ambition was to meet full; 
the esponsibilities ot his office and to ia 
1dvantage of the unusual opportunities to 
serve which the position offered. 

The outstanding eharacteristi oO the Ihht 


of Frank VY. Thompson Is service. He studied 


systematically, both in private and in inst 


ons, in order the better to fit himself to serve 


He entertained no thought of personal advan 


himself, but always looked forwar 


opportunities to render educationa 


By hls untimely the eduea- 


passing 


onal profession has lost a brilliant leade 


who had not reached the climax of his possi 
Dilities, His edueational record is one of ur 
isual hievement. His brief life of personal! 
“it hee in order to prepare ior a life ot pro 


fessional service is an inspiration. Boston, 


the Comonwealth of Massachusetts, and indeed 
educationa 
ot the Bos 


monuments to 


the nation, have lost a commanding 


leader. Many outstanding features 


ton school system are the edu 


unusual vision of 


He 


in the development of an efficient school sys 


cational philosophy and 


Superintendent Thompson. gave his life 
tem, and thereby made himself the benefacto 
of all future generations. 

Frank W. 
ScHOOLS, WASHINGTON, D. C 
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